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THE QUEST FOR ‘‘BEING’’? 


I 


URING the last few years there has been a revival of the belief 
in the cognitive legitimacy of metaphysics and ontology. The 
positivist ban on expressions once called metaphysical or ontological 
has been lifted by some of the high priests of positivism themselves. 
Even in quarters where until recently only the austerities of sym- 
bolic logic were practiced, there is talk about ontological reference, 
ontological factors and entities. A good deal of this is very inno- 
cent. The context of the term in the writings of some current 
logicians seems to indicate that the term ‘‘ontological’’ stands for 
the existential, or for the objective reference of statements, or the 
designation of a symbol. 

I characterize this usage of the term as innocent because all it 
seems to do is to call attention to the fact, and, in some situations, 
to the controlling importance, of subject-matter. Physics, chem- 
istry, sociology have an ‘‘ontological’’ character because their equa- 
tions or laws describe something or point beyond themselves. In- 
deed, according to some writers the term ‘‘ontological’’ refers to 
the content of any communication about anything. This, of course, 
would mean that the only indisputable parts of ontology are the 
sciences themselves, because*no one doubts that the physics of par- 
ticles or the chemistry of colloids or the ecology of plants or the 
biology of mammals has a much more definite content than tradi- 
tional ontology. Hence when Quine says, ‘‘Ontological statements 
follow immediately from all manner of casual statements of com- 
monplace fact,’’? I cannot see in this anything more than an ad- 
mission that ontology is a collection of supererogative truisms, some 
might say verbalisms. 

There is another ontological aspect of the world which turns out 
to be nothing more than the recognition that from the character of. 
a specific instrument in a determinate situation: we can infer some- 
thing about the character of the subject-matter or material on which 


1The first section of this paper has been adapted from a contribution, 
‘The Quest for ‘Being,’ ’’ submitted to the XIth International Congress of 
Philosophy, 1953, and printed in its Proceedings, Vol. XIV, pp. 17-25. 

2 Willard V. Quine, ‘‘On What There Is,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 
II, No. 5 (Sept. 1948), p. 29. 
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we use the instrument. Thus one writer says: ‘‘Given an iron bar 
to cut, and a choice between a penknife and a hacksaw as instry. 
ments, it will require no great mechanical genius to discover that 
the hacksaw is much more convenient and suitable. From our 
knowledge of the instruments, and their different degrees of inade- 
quacy here, we can surely draw the ‘ontological’ conclusion that 
the bar is hard rather than soft.’’* If this is a piece of ontological 
knowledge, then the fact that the size of a man’s shoe is a good index 
of the size of his unbunioned foot, is also a piece of ontological 
knowledge—perfectly trivial and perfectly useless. Before we use 
the hacksaw we already know that the iron is hard, and don’t have 
to infer that fact from the successful use of the hacksaw in cutting 
the bar; and that we have feet is not an ontological discovery made 
consequent upon our being shod. 

No, the revival of ontology involves more ambitious claims. Its 
validity as a systematic discipline rests upon the contention that it 
gives us a knowledge about something or everything which is not 
communicated by any particular science or all of the sciences. It 
either tells us something that we didn’t know before or makes us 
aware in some distinctive way of what in some sense we have al- 
ready known. 

The oldest as well as the most recent ontological claim is that 
the truths ontology gives us are about Being—about Being as such. 
Yet despite the enormous literature which has been written about 
Being, it is extremely difficult to find anything clear or intelligible 
in writings which contain that expression. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. In ordinary discourse every significant word has an intelli- 
gible opposite. Being, however, as an all-inclusive category does not 
seem to possess an intelligible opposite. Not-Being is not the oppo- 
site of Being, because when it is taken as equivalent in meaning 
to Nothing, and Nothing is interpreted as a substantival entity, 
then Nothing is a Something (indeed, so concrete that some writers 
speak of it as an ‘‘abyss,’’ others as ‘‘Death’’) and hence possesses 
Being, too. So that whatever is true of Being as such is true of 
Nothing, and whatever is true of Nothing is true of Something 
which has Being. If, on the other hand, non-Being means ‘“‘fal- 
sity’’ and not a substantival entity, then we are dealing with 8 
property of assertions; its opposite is ‘‘truth’’; and we can banish 
the term ‘‘Being’’ from the vocabulary of philosophy. 

However ‘‘Nothing’’ be considered, it is a derivative notion 
from something, related to an act, real or imagined, of negation. 


8 Irving M. Copi, ‘‘Philosophy and Language,’’ Review of Metaphysics, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (March 1951), p. 435. 
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Bergson many years ago, in his striking analysis of ‘‘the idea of 
nothing,’’ wrote: ‘‘If suppressing a thing consists in replacing it 
by another, if thinking the absence of one thing is only possible by 
the more or less explicit representation of the presence of some other 
thing, if, in short, annihilation signifies before anything else substi- 
tution, the idea of an ‘annihilation of everything’ is as absurd as 
that of a square circle.’’* Precisely for this reason the question 
originally asked by Schelling and repeated in our time by Heideg- 
ger: ‘‘Why is there something: why is there not nothing?’’ is de- 
void of sense except as a sign of emotional anxiety. 

The same considerations apply to Tillich’s ‘‘shock of non-being 
or being not.’’ He, too, asks: what kind of being must we attribute 
to non-being? Aware that, to make ordinary sense, we should 
_ translate this into what meaning can we attribute to the word or 
expression ‘‘non-being,’’ he rejects the reformulation as an onto- 
logical evasion. Any theory, he asserts, according to which nega- 
tion is a logical judgment must be ‘‘rooted in an ontological struc- 
ture.’’ 5 

The only evidence that Tillich gives for this assertion is that 
there are expectations in the world which are sometimes unfulfilled 
or disappointed. ‘‘Thus disappointed, expectation creates the dis- 
tinction between being and non-being.’’® Expectation, however, 
is an attitude possible only to man. Where there is no man, there 
is no expectation, and therefore no non-being. Expectation, and 
therefore non-being, are purely psychological categories. We 
should therefore expect Tillich to admit that he is not dealing with 
a substantial force or power when he refers to ‘‘non-being,’’ but 
with a capacity limited to one species in a ‘‘sea of being.’’ Instead, 
he forgets that he has just told us that human expectation has 
“ereated’’ non-being and maintains that man ‘“‘participates not 
only in being but in non-being.’’ But one cannot participate in a 
distinction which one creates unless one, of course, is everywhere, 
unless one’s self with one’s power of expectation is always present 
everywhere. And this is the implication of Tillich’s further state- 
ment that ‘‘there can be no world unless there is a dialectical par- 
ticipation of non-being in being.’’ * 

One can doubt any particular judgment or assertion but one 
cannot doubt all possible judgments or assertions because significant 


4 Bergson, Creative Evolution, Authorized Translation by Arthur Mitchell 
(New York, H. Holt, 1911), p. 283. 

5 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1951), 
p. 187, 
6 Ibid., p. 187. 
7 Ibid., p. 189. 
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doubt always rests upon something we accept. The logic is exactly 
the same with denial. We may dialectically relate non-being to g 
specific being but not to everything: non-being cannot be regarded 
as coeval with being. 

Nor is the outcome any different if we define Being as the realm 
of all possibles and consider the actual as the class of realized pos. 
sibles. For what on this view is the ontological status of the im. 
possible? If by the impossible we mean only the self-contradictory, 
then the possible can only mean the self-consistent, and we are deal- 
ing merely with logical notions, not ontological entities or traits, 
And if, by the impossible, we mean only what violates scientific law 
or fact, we are dealing with an unrealized or unrealizable possibility 
after all, and the impossible becomes a species of the possible, and 
we are back into the same semantic morass as we were with the 
concept of Being. 

It seems apparent that only by logical legerdemain can we start 
from a conception of Being as such or pure Being, and end up with 
meanings or categories that are quite distinct from the as-suchness 
or purity of Being. It is notorious that the Hegelian logic comes 
a cropper on its very first triad. Its attempt to derive Becoming, 
and then Determinate Being, from Pure Being is even more hopeless 
than the attempt to deduce, from the notion of God, the existence 
of the world—which is the real secret of Hegel’s ontology. Nor is 
the Thomistic ontology in a better logical position with respect to 
Being. Notice the way in which ‘‘the good’’ and ‘‘the true’’ are 
identified with Being as transcendental notions equally applicable 
to each other. ‘‘Being’’ and ‘‘the good’’ (or ‘‘valuable’’) cannot 
be identified with each other without making nonsense of the view 
that evils and disvalues are to be found in the world. No matter 
what one’s ontology, to deny existence or being to the many evils 
of the world is so gratuitously arbitrary that any conception of 
being from which it is a conclusion cannot be taken seriously. This 
conclusion cannot be avoided by the scholastic distinction according 
to which although ‘‘ontological evil must be identical with non- 
being or nothingness,’’ ® yet it is logically distinct from the latter. 
For from this it presumably follows that evil is not mere negation 
but privation, or absence of a good, and is called a defect or de- 
ficiency of being only because by definition being and good are iden- 
tical. I say by definition because if this view has any empirical 
content, then the tiniest twinge of pain is enough to refute it. For 
if anything is positive in the world, if anything proclaims itself 
with a scream or shout, it is pain. To regard pleasure or happiness 


8 P. Coffey, Ontology (New York, Peter Smith, 1938), p. 182. 
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as the absence of pain is mistaken but credible. To regard pain 
merely as the absence or privation of the good, no matter in what 
we find the good—whether pleasure, happiness, the beatific vision,— 
is both mistaken and incredible. 

Why is it that the term ‘‘Being’’ generates by illogical fission 
so many other characteristics in treatises on ontology—whether 
Thomistic, Hegelian, or existentialist? Because it has been sur- 
reptitiously endowed with the properties of Mind. This property 
makes not a category of classical ontology but of Tiefenpsychologie. 
This is especially true for Heidegger, the fount of almost all ex- 
istentialist thinking today. Heidegger asserts that every meta- 
physical question concerns itself with every other, so that au fond 
there is only one metaphysical question. He also asserts that when 
a question is raised in metaphysics ‘‘the questioner as such is by his 
very questioning involved in the question.’’® Metaphysics, then, 
can never tell us anything about the world independent of its rela- 
tion to us, of what could be true of Being if there were no human 
beings (or would be if there were no human beings). Its concern 
is quite different from that of science. The sciences, says Heideg- 
ger, ‘‘allow the object itself the first and last word,’’ but ‘‘no mat- 
ter where and however deeply science investigates what-is it will 
never find Being.’’?° Why? Because ‘‘Being is not an existing 
quality of what-is, nor, unlike what-is, can Being be conceived and 
established objectively.’’ 

What is Heidegger trying to say? He is trying to say that 
Being is a product of a Creative Act of an anonymous undifferenti- 
ated Ego (although he does not use this term) in a process in which 
a substantial Nothing is presupposed. It is a pagan and Teutonic 
rendering of the theological myth of the creation out of nothing, 
which turns out to be really the mythical process of the self-realiza- 
tion of Mind. 

No matter how inquiry is conceived, negation is a process of 
denying, distinguishing, and contrasting judgments or statements. 
The term ‘‘Nothing’’ has a meaning because in a given situation 
certain negations may be validly made, but it does not designate 
an entity. (It is a syneategorematic expression.) Heidegger as- 
serts, however, that in denying there is such a thing as nothing we 
are already admitting not only that it is a meaningful term but 
that it is an entity of sorts. This is an even more fantastic infer- 

ence than the claim that the assertion that round squares do not 
exist implies that round squares actually exist, otherwise how could 

— Heidegger, Existence and Being (Chicago, H. Regnery, 1949), 
Pp. le 
10 Ibid., p. 384. 
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we significantly deny them—a kind of argument which seems to me 
to have been laid to rest by Russell’s theory of descriptions. But 
independently of the character of Heidegger’s argument, he makes 
it unmistakably clear that for him ‘‘Nothing [Das Nichits] is the 
source of negation, not the other way about.’’*4 The nature of his 
Nichts is as positive as any concrete Etwas because it has definite 
powers. These powers are psychological. Notice the terms from 
which rational negation is supposed to be derived. ‘‘More abysmal 
than the mere propriety of rational negation is the harshness of 
opposition and the violence of loathing. More responsible the pain 
of refusal and the mercilessness of an interdict. More oppressive 
the bitterness of renunciation’’ * (my italics). 

Opposition, loathing, refusal, mercilessness, renunciation—these 
are some of the modes in which Das Nichts appears. This is neither 
logic nor classic ontology but an ontologized, pseudo-psychological 
projection of the aggressions of a self-hating and other-hating Ego. 
It is not surprising that Heidegger says of Reason, Logic, or Com- 
mon Sense that it ‘‘has no sovereignty in the field of inquiry into 
Nothing and Being.’’ His work is an invitation to apply not log- 
ical analysis to his argument but psychoanalysis to his position. 
But as philosophers we cannot accept an invitation in these terms. 

A less subjective conception of Being than Heidegger’s is found 
in Nicolai Hartmann, who properly points out that Heidegger is 
concerned not with the nature of Being but with the ‘‘meaning of 
Being,’’ i.e., not with the Seienden als Seienden but with the Sinn 
von Sein. Hartmann’s own conception of ontology, although less 
mystical than Heidegger’s, is no more satisfactory. For him com- 
mon-sense knowledge and scientific knowledge are both ontological 
because they exhibit an initial naive realism towards things as the 
objects of knowledge. But in this sense the basic ontological strue- 
ture of ‘‘being’’ can hardly be considered as given in the same way. 
It requires a pretty sophisticated vision, physical or mental, to 
grasp the Being of this table over and above what we find in our 
naive perception of it as a common-sense thing or in our under- 
standing of it as a scientific object. 

The real difficulty is that Hartmann does not establish that there 
is anything corresponding to ‘‘Being’’ despite his use of the term 
on almost every page of his Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie. To 
be sure he says that Being is indefinable and not graspable (begreif- 
bar) ; but since this is true in a sense of many other terms, like 
matter, consciousness, color, or sound, it is not a sufficient charac- 


11 Ibid., p. 372. 
12 Tbid., p. 373. 
18 Nicolai Hartmann, Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, p. 43. 
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terization. But the more important point is that for these other 
fundamental terms, although formal definitions cannot be offered, 
we can state the rules or linguistic conventions which guide our 
usage of them under certain conditions. We cannot do so for 
Being. 

The scholastics were perfectly aware of the difficulty and sought 
to settle it by asserting that Being is neither a univocal term nor 
an equivocal term but is predicable of the different modes of Being 
by analogy of proportion. The analogy of proportionality is a 
technical and very interesting doctrine which calls attention to the 
familiar linguistic fact that many terms in discourse do not have 
a univocal meaning and yet cannot be said to be ambiguous. In 
such cases the context provides a principle of specification so that 
while we are aware that the shades of meaning in two uses of an 
expression or utterance are different, nonetheless the meanings are 
sufficiently similar to make the use of the expression or utterance 
appropriate. For example, if I say the sea is angry, I am using a 
metaphor. If challenged, I can say what I want to say without 
using that word or any synonym. Now, someone pokes a stick at 
a lio when he is feeding. The lion bares his fangs, roars, and 
leaps. ° I say, ‘‘The lion is angry.’’ In saying the lion is ‘‘angry’’ 
I am convinced that it is an apropriate expression, and yet I am 
not convinced that it means the same thing as when I say of the 
game warden who comes running that ‘‘he is angry,’’ and of the 
sea that ‘‘it is angry,’’ although both expressions are properly used. 
The rules or conventions which determine the usage of the term 
“angry’’ for men, animals, and seas are not the same. This is even 
true when only feelings or emotions are involved. The mystics 
and poets tell us that ‘‘just as the hart pants for water, so the soul 
pants for God.’’ The term ‘‘pant’’ has not the same meaning, but 
certainly there is no ordinary equivocation here, because instead 
of being confused or puzzled by the sentence, we find it more or less 
illuminating. And so it is argued that when we speak of God’s 
feeling of wrath, although God is not a Creature, and although he 
cannot be said to feel angry like men and lions, nonetheless there is 
a greater appropriateness in referring to his wrath, in certain situ- 
ations in which he presumably reveals himself, than in referring 
tohis mercy. And so it is declared that all of God’s properties are 
proportionally, analogically predicated of him—from which one 
consequence is the rejection of negative theology. 

Now even if the doctrine of analogy of proportionality were 
sound, it cannot be applied to Being. And this, for two reasons. 
When I say God is a father to man somewhat in the same way as 
man is father to his family, I have at least a reasonably clear idea 
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of what it means for a man to be a father, and I extend this notion 
to God where, although it cannot be literally true of him, it still ap. 
plies with a greater appropriateness than some other notion like 
‘‘nephew.’’ We pray to ‘‘Our Father in Heaven,’’ but no one 
would be likely to pray to ‘‘Our nephew in Heaven.’’ Now, to 
predicate Being of some particular mode of Being, whether phys. 
ical, mental, or logical, whether divine, earthly, or satanic, I must 
have at least as correspondingly a clear idea of Being as I had of 
anger or mercy before I attributed it to the Deity. But this is 
precisely what I do not have; this is just what I am seeking to make 
clear to myself. How, then, can I extend it by an analogy of pro- 
portionality from other modes of Being? By this procedure the 
obscure can only become obscurer. Secondly, we are told that 
‘‘Being is affirmed of the finite [being] by its dependence on infinite 
being,’’ ** that infinite being is the ground or cause of finite being, 
so that the primary analogue for the proportion is not the Being 
of finite Being but the Being of Infinite Being. But the fogginess 
of the term Being does not disappear when it is lifted from the di- 
mension of the Finite to the Infinite. 

Let us recapitulate as simply as possible some of the obvious 
distinctions we recognize in ordinary language and commoh-sense 
discourse which make the alleged category of ‘‘being’’ a non-cog- 
nitive as well as non-communicative, and therefore perfectly dis- 
pensable, term in discourse. 

Being is not identical with spatio-temporal existence since there 
are many things of which we speak, like plans, meanings, memories, 
dimensions, that cannot be called spatio-temporal existences; nor 
are they treated as such. 

Being is not identical with the imaginable, for there are many 
things in the world which are unimaginable. 

Being is not identical with the intellectually conceivable or in- 
telligible, for, as we have already seen, this means subject to the 
law of contradiction. Being would be synonymous with consistency 
which is not a category of ontology at all—but of logic or discourse. 
As I understand the sense in which C. I. Lewis uses the term 
‘‘Being,’’ it is like the expression ‘‘either A or not A,’’ possessing 
zero connotation and universal comprehension in that it is appli- 
cable to anything mentionable or discoursed about.*® 

Finally, Being cannot be exhaustively characterized as that 
which is independent of presence, or relation, to the knowing mind 
in any or all of its participial modes, knowing, hoping, imagining, 

14 Coffey, Ontology, p. 38. 


150, I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Il, 
Open Court, 1946), p. 48. 
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believing, ete. For if this is what is meant by Being—why, we 
would have to deny it to pains and aches and feelings and dreams 
which are certainly dependent upon presence or relation to ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ or ‘‘mind,’’ no matter how these terms are interpreted, 
ina way different from the presence or relation of sticks and stones 
to consciousness. 

Before we abandon any further quest for an account of Being 
which makes sense, let us look at yet one other attempt by a dis- 
tinguished theologian whose ontology has been widely acclaimed. 
I refer to Professor Paul Tillich. 

For Tillich, philosophy and theology may be distinguished but 
not separated, for ‘‘whatever the relation of God, world and man 
may be, it lies in the frame of being.’’** Tillich takes being so 
seriously that he quotes with approval Heidegger’s dictum as a 
definition of man, ‘‘Man is that being who asks what being is,’’ a 
statement whose cognitive import does not differ from the non- 
ontological statement that man is the only animal which possesses 
speech, and therefore asks questions. At the outset it seems as if 
in his ontology Tillich seeks to escape from the subjectivistic strain 
in Heidegger. Ontology concerns itself with Being, ‘‘as it 1s,’’ 
while philosophical theology deals with Being ‘‘as it is for ws,’’ i.e., 
“what concerns us ultimately, inescapably, unconditionally.’’ This 
brave differentiation collapses almost at once because, like Heideg- 
ger, Tillich takes human existence as paradigmatic of the structure 
of all Being—so that he is capable of writing: ‘‘a self is not a thing 
that may or may not exist: it is an original phenomenon which 
logically precedes all questions of existence.’’17 This seems to me 
so patently false, if ‘‘logical’’ means logical not psychological, that 
I should regard it as much as a reductio ad absurdum of a philo- 
sophical position as I would solipsism, from which it really does not 
differ, since the self embraces not only the ego but the non-ego as 
in romantic post-Kantian idealism. 

Now the great limitation of using the technique of the reductio 
ad absurdum in philosophical argument is that there is no absurdity, 
as Morris Cohen used to say, to which a philosopher will not resort 
to defend another absurdity. So instead of showing to what Til- 
lich’s views lead, I shall ask some simple questions about his start- 
ing point, the answers to which I have not been able to find either 
in his writings or in those of his commentators. 

Tillich writes: ‘‘What is Being itself? What is that which is 
not a special being or group of beings, not something concrete or 
something abstract, but rather something which is always thought 


16 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 86. 
11 Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 169. 
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implicitly, and sometimes explicitly, if something is said to be?’ 
In another place, he writes: ‘‘Ontology asks: what does it mean that 
something is and is not not? Which [What?] characteristics does 
everything show that participates in Being?’’ I found no answers 
to these questions in Tillich’s writings. He asks them and passes 
on to something else. The reason, it seems to me, that he doesn’t 
answer these questions is that, as his very language shows, he has 
been misled by the form that a significant question has when it 
is asked about terms that have intelligible opposites, and uses the 
same form with words that have no opposites, and fails to see that 
when this is done he has not asked a significant question. It is an 
illustration of the by now familiar story and mistake of assuming 
that because two sentences have the same grammatical form, they 
have the same logical form. 

Perhaps another way of saying the same thing is that Tillich 
is using the term Being as if it were an essence or universal, and 
his employment of the word ‘‘participates’’ suggests that he is 
treating it as a Platonic essence or universal. 

I am going to rewrite the first of the above quotations from 
Tillich, substituting a term for Being which has an intelligible op- 
posite and which can be treated as a genuine universal. 

‘‘What is triangularity itself? What is that which is not a 
special triangle in a group of triangles, not a concrete triangle or 
an abstract triangle, but rather what we always think explicitly, 
if something is said to be triangular?”’ 

The answer is a definition of triangularity, not a triangle, or 
even an image of a triangle. It is a geometrical relation, that can 
be represented in many different ways, of a plane figure enclosed 
by three straight lines. That is what we explicitly or implicitly 
mean if something is said to be triangular. If I substitute the 
term ‘‘humanity’’ for Being in the above passage, it still makes 
sense, for I would then be asking for a definition of a predicate 
‘‘human’’ which is shared by a number of individuals. Tillich, 
too, as the passage above shows, is asking for a definition of a predi- 
cate, but he is assuming that being (or existence) is a predicate. 
Now it seems to me that if Kant established anything, he showed 
that existence is not a predicate, or attribute, or property like tri- 
angular or human. By turning his back on Kant at this point 
(which has nothing to do with Kant’s epistemology), Tillich 8 
basing not only his ontology but his theology as well on a demon- 
strable logical mistake. There is no characteristic, to answer Til- 
lich’s question, which everything shows that participates in Being. 

18 Ibid., p. 163. 
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An electron, a table, a mirage, a pain, a stone, an idea, Vv —-1, 
a power, a dream, a memory, an army, a geological stratum, an 
after-image, a mirror image, the prime number between 1001 and 
1011, a corporation, a dynasty, a mode of production—have nothing 
in common except that they are objects of discourse, or can be 
thought about. And ‘‘being mentionable’’ or ‘‘being thought 
about’’ is not a characteristic or property which belongs to any- 
thing in the way that triangular or human does.’® 


II 


What, then, shall we conclude about Being? After all it is a 
word in the English language as well as in all other Indo-European 
languages. But the presence of a word does not require that we 
build an ontology to explain it any more than the use of the word 
“God’’ requires a theology, or an actual god, to explain it or than 
the word ‘‘infinite’’ entails the presence of an actual infinite. 

I do not believe that the word ‘‘being’’ has the same meaning, 
even analogically, in all the contexts in which it appears. In the 
expression ‘‘He’s being funny,’’ the word ‘‘being’’ does not mean 
the same as it does when the poet apostrophizes a ‘‘glorious being’’ 
or when we say ‘‘he’s being one of the boys’’ or when Heidegger 
says man is a being who asks what being is. The question is, how- 
ever, whether the word ‘‘being’’ has any meaning in a philosophical 
context, and by a philosophical context I mean any activity which 
inquires into the logic and the procedures by which knowledge is 
built up and described. 

In this kind of context, the word ‘‘being’’ seems to function 
sometimes as an ‘‘infinity or zero word,’’ an expression Dewey 
borrows from a metaphysical mariner by the name of Klyce who 


19 The distinction Tillich makes between being and existence is irrelevant 
to the point at issue. For him God ‘‘is being-itself beyond essence and 
existence,’’ so that God cannot be a specific thing or self (Systematic Theology, 
I, p. 205). But, as we have seen, ‘‘being’’ is inconsistently treated as a 
predicate in the same way as any essence. And since being is more than the 
merely logically possible, according to Tillich, but is also necessary, it not 
only is but necessarily is, so that despite his denial, Being is endowed with 
a certain kind of existence—that which cannot not be. Tillich conceals this 
from himself by speaking of Being as the absolutely unconditioned. But 
as Kant wrote in his critique of the ontological argument: ‘‘To use the word 
unconditioned, in order to get rid of all the conditions which the understand- 
ing requires, when wishing to conceive something as necessary, does not 
tender it clear to us in the least whether, after that, we are still thinking any- 
thing or perhaps nothing, by the concept of unconditionally necessary’? 
(Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Miiller, 2d ed., p. 478). This seems 
quite apt as a commentary on Tillich’s procedure. 
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having read the Encyclopedia Britannica from cover to cover pub- 
lished a book called Universe, to which Dewey wrote an intro. 
duction.”° 

In this introduction Dewey makes the point that ‘‘in actual 
use names call attention to features of a situation; that they are 
tools for directing perception or experimental observations.’’ But 
the situation itself is always taken for granted. It cannot be ex. 
haustively described, so that at any point there is something 
grasped but unsaid, something given over and beyond what is taken, 
It is understood implicitly as the background without which what 
we say would make no sense. When we come across a man talking 
to himself or when we hear an insane man talk, even if we under- 
stand his separate words, or an isolated sentence, we say he is not 
making sense. All discourse, every gesture, every vehicle of com- 
munication, in addition to an explicit implication, has an implicit 
implication (presupposition) of a background or situation or con- 
text, call it what you will, which is ineffable. ‘‘It is necessary to 
have a word,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘which reminds us that whatever we 
explicitly state has this implicit, unstateable, implication.”’ 

There is an entire class of ‘‘words,’’ according to Dewey, which 
have no definite meaning, and which are distinguished from 
‘*terms’’ which have, and which function as reminders of the pres- 
ence of something always referred to, of that which we are dis- 
coursing about. In this class of words are the expressions ‘‘every- 
thing,’’ ‘‘existence,’’ ‘‘the world,’’ ‘‘Universe,’’ ‘‘the non-mathe- 
matical infinite,’’ and ‘‘Being.’’ At least one of their uses in 
sentences is not to designate or stand for any identifiable trait but 
to remind us of what we are talking about but which at that moment 
cannot itself be said. 

Dewey’s own analysis indicates that we don’t need these par- 
ticular words and that the background of knowledge can be sug- 
gested by the use of other words in the statements we make. His 
distinction between the cognitively explicit and the qualitatively 
implicit blossoms out later into the distinction between knowing 
and having and in his doctrine of the situation as always presup- 
posed by inquiry and yet not statable in inquiry. ‘‘The situation,” 
Dewey says, ‘‘cannot present itself as an element in a proposition 
any more than a universe of discourse can appear as a member of 
discourse within that universe.’’ 24 

This sentence makes the same point without the use of any 
‘‘infinity or zero’’ words. And it is a point relevant to an inquiry 

20 Scudder Klyce, Universe (Winchester, Mass., 1921), pp. iii ff. 


21 Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization (New York: Minton, Balch, 1931), 
p. 198. 
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about the nature of knowing, to an analysis of what it means for 
anything to be known, rather than an analysis of what it means 
for anything to be. 

Dewey never claimed to have an ontology and in his Logic de- 
fends the view that logical forms need no ontological underpin- 
ning. He does claim to have a metaphysics. But he wrote in his 
ninetieth year that ‘‘nothing can be farther from the facts of the 
ease’’ than ‘‘that I use the word metaphysical in the sense it bears 
in the classic tradition based on Aristotle.’’?? He vowed at that 
time (as if he had all of eternity before him) ‘‘never to use the 
words [metaphysics and metaphysical] again in connection with 
any aspect of any part of my own position.’’ #* 

When he did use the word ‘‘metaphysics,’’ Dewey meant by it 
the description ‘‘of the generic traits of the natural world’’ or of 
existence. In contradistinction, the specific traits of the world 
are the subject-matter of the sciences. 

Now I shall argue later that when Dewey spoke of metaphysics 
as the description of the generic traits of existence, he had in mind 
those pervasive traits of existence-as-experienced which were rele- 
vant to the formulation of ideals of human conduct or the charting 
of the paths of human wisdom. But he has not always been inter- 
preted as meaning this, and his actual words are sometimes puz- 
sling. Undoubtedly there are places where Dewey does seem to 
suggest that there is a subject-matter, viz., generic traits of all 
existence, which lends itself to empirical study by the same methods 
which the sciences use. 

This is the notion I want now to examine. There are certain 
initial difficulties in understanding what is meant by the view that 
metaphysics is a science of existence (or being) as such whose task 
is the description of the generic traits exhibited by every field of 
knowledge and everything within it. For, as the view is sometimes 
formulated, some key ambiguities strike the eye. 

(1) One writer tells us that 


If metaphysics be a sound analysis of being qua being, it could have the same 
relation to geology or astronomy or physiology that physics or chemistry have 
to each other, or chemistry and biology. Whenever scientists other than 
metaphysicians use such terms as cause or law or contingency, they ought to - 
be using them in the same sense in which metaphysicians define them.24 


22 Dewey, ‘‘Experience and Existence: A Comment,’’ Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, Vol. IX (June 1949), p. 712. 

28 Tbid., p. 713. ; 

*4 Sterling P. Lamprecht, ‘‘ Metaphysics: Its Function, Consequences, and 
Criteria,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XLIII (July 18, 1946), pp. 400-401. 
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We are not informed which metaphysician’s definitions the sci- 
entist is to use—Hegel’s, Aristotle’s, or Whitehead’s (or Hume’s), 
One would have thought such information necessary in view of the 
tiresome habit metaphysicians have of contradicting each other— 
but let that pass for a moment. More important is the fact that 
the relationship between metaphysics and geology (or any other 
special science) will be one thing if it is like the present relation- 
ship between physics and chemistry, and something else again if 
it is like the present relationship between chemistry (or physics) 
and biology. 

(a) As I understand it the present relationship between physics 
and chemistry is such that laws in both sciences are explained in 
terms of the same set of theoretical assumptions and basic terms, 
and these are the assumptions and terms of physics, so that chem- 
istry roughly speaking consists of that branch of physics which 
studies certain special types of phenomenon. If metaphysics were 
related to geology as physics to chemistry, we should expect either 
that some propositions of geology should be derivable from propo- 
sitions of metaphysics, or that they should be explicable in meta- 
physical terms. Now let us take any specific geological proposi- 
tion, e.g., the principle of ‘‘posthumous movement’’ in structural 
geology which asserts that the earth’s crust is more likely to 
crumple along a fold and particular direction in places where pre- 
vious crumplings have occurred than in other places. Suppose 
that we deny this principle or that it turns out to be false. What 
possible difference would it make to any metaphysical theory? 
What generic trait of existence would thereby be denied? The 
answer, it seems to me, is ‘‘none whatsoever.’’ The relation, then, 
between metaphysics and geology, whatever it is, cannot be like 
the relation between physics and chemistry, for if certain chemical 
phenomena accompanying the electrolytic dissociation of liquids 
and metals uniformly failed to occur, certain modifications in 
physical theory would be called for. 

(b) The present relation between chemistry and biology is 
something different from that between physics and chemistry be- 
cause not only are we unable at present to reduce laws of biology 
(say genetics) to those of chemistry but there are certain terms 
used in biology which cannot be defined by reduction to chemical 
terms at present. But no true biological statement is incompatible 
with any of the statements accepted as true in physics and chem- 
istry. If this is the type of relationship which exists between meta- 
physics and geology (or any other science), then what is being 
said is that metaphysically true propositions are necessary condi- 
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tions for the truths of geological propositions, and that the meta- 
physician has veto power over the findings of the scientist in the 
event that they do not square with metaphysical truth. What is 
ontologically false cannot be scientifically true. (Some philoso- 
phers actually said this about the theory of relativity and about 
certain results in atomic physics.) 

But there are two difficulties here. (i) If this is the relation 
between metaphysics and geology (science), it is not sufficient to 
distinguish it from the relation between logic and geology (science). 
For logic, too, exercises veto power over what may be believed in 
seience. It doesn’t decree what the scientist must find but insists 
that what he says must be at least internally self-consistent. (And 
this is perhaps all the philosophic critics of quantum theory and 
relativity were protesting—not the discoveries but the needlessly 
paradoxical ways of formulating the discoveries.) (ii) Few meta- 
physicians, and none of those who define it as the study of generic 
traits, have the courage of their imperial claims. For sooner or 
later everyone of them admits that the relation between metaphysics 
and geology is not asymmetrical, as they boldly claimed at first, 
but symmetrical. The very same writer from who we quoted above 
goes on to say: ‘‘Whenever [scientists] reach formulations which 
show discrepancy with the principles of metaphysics, they either 
need the correction metaphysics can give or can furnish the 
correction metaphysics needs.’’?5 When they contradict each 
other, metaphysicians may correct the geologists or geologists may 
correct the metaphysicians! It now appears that they are as much 
a part of one discipline, after all, as physicists and chemists, and 
we come back to the first type of relation. But if what we have 
said is valid, then whether it is asserted that the first relationship 
between metaphysics and geology holds or that the second relation 
holds, both assertions are false. 

(2) There is still another interpretation offered of metaphysics 
conceived as a science interested in the accurate descriptions of the 
generic traits which existence everywhere and always has. <Ac- 
cording to this view, what metaphysics does is to analyze the mean- 
ings of fundamental or generic terms. ‘‘Careful formulation of 
the principle of causality,’’ we are told, ‘‘is legitimate metaphys- 
ics.’’?® Not only is the analysis of the meaning of cause and effect 
part of metaphysics but also ‘‘the sense’’ in which events are said 
to be determined or contingent, the relation between necessity and 
chance, and ‘‘the nature of ‘law’ and its relation to the particular 


28 Ibid., p. 401. 
26 Ibid., p. 399. 
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events which are said to ‘obey’ law.’’*’ If this is metaphysical 
analysis, how does it differ from logical analysis of basic concepts 
or the analysis of the language of science? Hume offered a careful 
formulation of the principle of causality in order to show that no 
metaphysical assumptions were involved in its consistent use. If 
the logical empiricists have been really prosecuting metaphysics 
in their prolonged discussion of ‘‘the nature of ‘law’ and its rela. 
tion to the particular events which are said to ‘obey’ the law,” 
why have they been accused of ‘‘persecuting’’ metaphysics? 

If metaphysics consists in the analysis of the meaning of ‘‘cau- 
sality’’ or any other category used to describe or explain events, 
how can we at the same time claim that ‘‘its conclusions will be 
probabilities with which we approach the future’’??* Only state. 
ments of fact can be probable. Metaphysical statements on this 
view are presumably statements of empirical, generical fact. But 
an analysis of a concept is adequate or inadequate, clear or obscure. 
We may say of an attempted analysis that it is probable that it will 
be an adequate analysis. But we cannot say that the analysis is 
probable. And if we say, as does Professor Randall, that the con- 
clusions of the metaphysician are not only probable but corrigible, 
we are obviously denying that metaphysics has anything to do with 
the logical analysis of concepts.”® 

(3) Do those who talk about empirical metaphysics really be- 
lieve what they seem to say? Professor Randall writes: 


Metaphysics, in the light of its long history, is a rather specific scientific 
inquiry, with a definite field and subject-matter of its own, a science that like 
any other is cumulative and progressive, which has in fact in our own genera- 
tion made remarkable progress. It is the science of existence as existence.* 


I hesitate to take issue with such a distinguished historian of 
philosophy as Professor Randall but I venture to suggest that if 
the history of philosophy throws any light on the subject it estab- 
lishes precisely the opposite of what Professor Randall writes, that 
far from being cumulative in its results, metaphysics is in a worse 
state of confusion and disagreement than in many periods of the 


27 Ibid., p. 396. 

28 Ibid., p. 396. 

29 John Herman Randall, Jr., ‘‘ Metaphysics: Its Function, Consequences, 
and Criteria,’’ this JourNaL, Vol XLIII (July 18, 1946), p. 408: ‘‘For the 
empirical metaphysician, his method is no different from the ordinary ¢t 
perimental methods of observation and tested generalization employed in any 
existential science, and his conclusions share in the probable and corrigible 
character of the findings of all experimental science.’? I am assuming that 
Professor Randall is not using ‘‘corrigible’’ in the sense in which it is ap- 
plicable to geometrical proof. 

80 Ibid., p. 403. 
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past, and that far from having made remarkable progress in our 
generation, metaphysics has received such blows that metaphysi- 
cians spend an inordinate amount of their time trying to prove 
that they are not necessarily talking nonsense. 

But the more important point I want to urge here is that just 
as there is no such thing as ‘‘Being,’’ i.e., it is a word that neither 
designates nor refers to anything observable or discriminable in 
the world, and has neither a substantive nor attributive character, 
so there is no such thing as a generic or pervasive trait of existence 
as Professor Randall describes it. Metaphysics, he says, ‘‘analyzes 
the generic traits manifested by existences of any kind, the charac- 
ters sure to turn up in any universe of discourse—those traits ex- 
hibited in any ‘otsia’ or subject-matter whatever, the fundamental 
and pervasive distinctions in terms of which any subject-matter 
may be understood, as they are found within any subject mat- 
ter.’” §2 

Very well, we ask him to name one such trait. Is time a cate- 
gory of metaphysics? It is not a generic trait of mathematics. 
It never turns up as a character in the universe of discourse of 
mathematics, or of logic either. Take space. It is not a generic 
trait of consciousness. The consciousness of space does not imply 
that there is a space of consciousness. Causality. It is completely 
irrelevant to that generic subject-matter known as the theory of 
numbers. Chance. Are all subject-matters characterized by 
“‘chance’’? Depending upon how we define the term, the question 
is silly or the answer to it is indeterminate. The same is true of 
the scope of ‘‘law’’ or ‘‘necessity.’’ Those traits which we identify 
as ‘‘life,’’ ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘energy,’’ are not 
manifested by existences of every kind, they do not turn up in every 
universe of discourse. I cannot call the roll of all the categories 
or alleged generic traits, but in almost every case it is obvious that 
none of them are generic traits as Randall defines them, that some 
subject-matter can be found in which either it is false to say they 
apply or it makes no sense even to ask whether they apply or not. 

There are some apparent exceptions to this, e.g., individuality. 
Is individuality a generic trait of all subject-matters and an attri- 
bute of all universes of discourse? Before we can answer we must 
ask what it means for anything to be an individual or have individ- 
uality. And if we do so, I believe it can be shown that we are 
dealing with a cluster of different meanings of the same word and 
that the reason the word ‘‘individual’’ can be meaningfully used 
in statements that describe certain traits and properties of every 


81 Ibid., p. 404. 
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universe of discourse is not that there exists a generic or pervasive 
trait, but that as we go from one universe of discourse to another, 
the rules of usage which determine whether the word is being em. 
ployed correctly in its apropriate universe of discourse, as well as 
the psychological and sociological reasons for the development of 
those rules, vary. The term ‘‘individual’’ (like the term ‘‘unity”’) 
has the same systematic ambiguity as the term ‘‘exists.’’ Thus 
the considerations which make it correct to speak of an individual 
atom because it is differentiated in space-time from another atom, 
vary from the reasons which make it correct for me to speak of an 
individual form or figure because it is unique, or of an individual 
number because of its position in a series, or of an individual shade 
of color of a certain hue and intensity because of its specificity, 
Have all these meanings, or the rules which determine their differ. 
ent, albeit proper, uses, something in common? I do not see that 
they have. The most I should be willing to say is that all the prob- 
lems to which the answer consists in offering definitions, or descrip- 
tions, of individuality in any universe of discourse are problems 
which involve the question of when we are satisfied that we mean 
the same thing, person, event or class of things, persons, or events. 
In short, it is only for purposes of communication or identification 
that we ask the question : In what does its or his individuality con- 
sist ? f 

The same analysis can be made of continuity, which is a polar 
term of individuality. It does not characterize all subject-matters 
in the same sense. Continuity sometimes means the presence of 
organization, sometimes quantitative variation, or qualitative varia- 
tion, sometimes the structure of the mathematical continuum, some- 
times evolutionary development, sometimes merely similarity. 
Where the meaning of the term is reasonably clear and definite it 
does not hold of all subject-matters ; where it seems to be applicable 
to all subject-matters, we have in reality a cluster of different mean- 
ings, only some of which stand in familial relationships to each 
other. 

This tendency to assume that a common term in different con- 
texts means the same thing is the source of much confusion not 
only in philosophical writing but in the special sciences as well; 
e.g., terms like ‘‘field,’’ ‘‘energy,’’ ‘‘inertia,’’ are carried over, and 
used not as helpful metaphors but as if they had some invariant 
significance. By the same argument by which one reaches the 
conclusion that ‘‘continuity’’ and ‘‘individuality’’ are generie 
traits, a metaphysician can establish that ‘‘inertia’’ is a metaphyt 
ical trait. After all, we can meaningfully employ statements which 
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describe the inertia of a physical thing; the inertia of a system; 
the inertia of habits, mind, intelligence; the inertia of style, law, 
or society. Does this justify me in saying that it turns up in every 
universe of discourse? If the answer is that despite their varia- 
tions in meaning each usage of ‘‘inertia’’ fixes our attention on a 
specific mode of a generic trait itself described by the expression 
“resistance manifested by anything under discussion to a force 
which would change the state or position or direction of its mo- 
tion,’’ this will still not give us anything which satisfies the condi- 
tions of a genuine generic trait, for terms like ‘‘resistance’’ and 
‘force’? and ‘‘motion’’ are just as ambiguous in these several con- 
texts as the expression ‘‘inertia’’ itself. 

That there is something anomalous here is suggested by the fact 
that some generic traits of subject-matter are discovered apparently 
by pure dialectical inference or definition by those who speak of 
empirical metaphysics. For example, Professor Randall tells us 
that ‘‘for the empirical metaphysician, his method is no different 
from the ordinary experimental methods of observation and tested 
generalization employed in any existential science, and his con- 
clusions share in the probable and corrigible character of the find- 
ings of all experimental science.’’ *? This does not, however, seem 
to be an accurate description of the way in which he actually brings 
some traits to light, e.g., the metaphysical trait of intelligibility or 
knowability. Thus Professor Randall tells us that ‘‘knowability 
or intelligibility is a trait of every object of inquiry, of every sub- 
ject-matter,’’ and if we ask: Why? he continues: ‘‘else it could 
not be inquired into or made known.’’*? If this statement is true, 
it certainly has not been established by familiar experimental 
methods of observation but only as a consequence of some unproven 
postulate or of a definition of what it means to be inquired into. 
How can we know—and as empirical metaphysicians to boot !— 
that every subject-matter, a term used by Professor Randall inter- 
changeably with existence, is such that it must lend itself to in- 
quiry, that it can be inquired into? Only, it seems to me, by adopt- 
ing @ procedure different from the one that Professor Randall 
thinks he is using. 

This procedure is suggested by Professor Woodbridge. Profes- 
sor Woodbridge was convinced that intelligibility is a metaphysical 
trait but he reached such a conclusion because he believed that 
although scientific knowledge and metaphysical knowledge are not 
opposed they are still widely different. ‘‘Science,’’ he says, ‘‘asks 
82 Ibid., p. 408. 

88 Ibid., p. 409. 
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for the laws of existence and discovers them by experiment. Mets. 
physics asks for the nature of reality and discovers it by def. 
nition.’’ ** If, however, we refuse to settle the generic traits of 
existence by definitions of the real, then I should say that it is q 
discoverable fact that not all actions, not all subject-matters, are 
intelligible, that we sometimes use statements properly which con. 
tain the expression ‘‘unintelligible,’’ and that there is a fairly 
clear sense in which we can say of the hermit found dead in the 
desert or of a drowning man that whether he thought of his family 
just before he died and what he thought is practically unknowable, 


iI 


Does it follow from all this that the term ‘‘ontological’’ cannot 
be consistently and correctly used or that there are no ontological 
statements of which truth or falsity may be predicated? I am not 
arguing for such a drastic conclusion. I do not believe that there 
is any consistent usage for the term ‘‘ontological.’’ I therefore 
wish to propose that we call ‘‘ontological’’ those statements or 
propositions which we believe to be cognitively valid, or which as- 
sert something that is true or false, and yet which are not found 
in any particular science, whether of physics, psychology, or soci- 
ology, but which are obviously taken for granted by the sciences. 
For example, here are some propositions of this character: There 
are many colors in the world; Colors have no smell or sound; It 
is possible to perceive two things at the same time; There are many 
kinds of processes in the world; Some processes are evolutionary; 
Thinking creatures inhabit the earth. 

Note with reference to the last two sentences that I am not say- 
ing that evolution and thinking are generic traits of existence but 
only that the world is such that evolutionary and thinking proc 
esses are exhibited or discovered in it. These facts are ontological 
only because no science owns them. (I do not even have to say 
that ‘‘the world is such that . . . ,’’ because I am not talking about 
the whole of the world but only of a particular state of affairs or 
succession of events denoted by the phrase ‘‘evolutionary process.”’) 

It seems to me that there is an indeterminate number of truths 
of this kind which nobody bothers to make explicit or to analyze 
unless such truths are denied or appear to be denied. The analysis 
we make turns out to be a more careful and explicit description of 
what we already know and the grounds on which we say we know 
it, without committing us to any specific theory as to how what we 


8 F, J. E. Woodbridge, Nature and Mind (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1937), pp. 40-41. 
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know was learned. To the extent that they are about the furniture 
of heaven and earth in the same sense as astronomical, physical, 
and biological statements are about that furniture, they may some- 
times describe certain massive facts of existence and human ex- 
perience and constitute a primitive or pre-scientific physics and/ 
or psychology. 

What I propose, then, to call ontological statements about the 
world might loosely be called common-sense statements about the 
world which all scientists, if not all sciences, take for granted (I 
say all scientists rather than all sciences because these common- 
sense truths are not all relevant to all the sciences; e.g., that tears 
are usually a sign of grief rather than of joy is not relevant to 
physics). Recognition of their truth provides the fundamental 
tests of normal perception and sanity of behavior. 

Pre-scientific or primitive physics and psychology do not give 
us statements about being qua being, or about the generic traits of 
existence. For they always fall short of the fully generic, they 
always leave something out. As I interpret Dewey’s position on 
the nature of the subject-matter of metaphysical inquiry (his lan- 
guage is not always consistent), this is his view, too. He is not 
so much interested in the traits that are truly generic but in those 
that are irreducible, whether generic or not. And he is interested 
in our giving intellectual recognition to the irreducible traits of the 
world in order to rule out the legitimacy of inquiries into ‘‘first 
causes’’ or ‘‘ultimate creation,’’ in order to deny that ‘‘potenti- 
ality’’ is a causal principle of explanation or a causal immanent 
force, and above all in order to oppose reductionism of the ma- 
terialistic and idealistic varieties. He believes it is possible to 
analyze a situation without reducing quality to quantity, without 
abolishing the pluralities of the given, without denying the objec- 
tivity of relations, and particularly of time and evolution. ‘‘Spe- 
cificially diverse existences, interaction, change,’’ Dewey tells us, 
are generic and irreducible traits, but these three traits turn out 
to be the irreducible traits ‘‘of the subject-matter of inquiry in the 
natural sciences,’’*> which certainly is not coextensive with all 
subject-matters. If there are any doubts about this, his remarks 
about evolution should setile them. ‘‘Evolution,’’ he tells us, 
“appears to be just one of the irreducible traits of the world,’’ 
which constitute the subject-matter of metaphysics. Obviously 
it cannot be generic in Professor Randall’s meaning because not 
all changes are evolutionary. 


85 Dewey, ‘The Subject-Matter of Metaphysical Inquiry,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol, XII (June 24, 1915), p. 340. 
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It seems to me that the first, if not the last, thing Dewey is try. 
ing to say about ontology in this sense is that ‘‘the attempt to give 
an account of any occurrence involves the genuine and irreducible 
existence of the thing dealt with.’’ It is a negative counsel of 
methodological wisdom: don’t call your subject-matter into ques. 
tion as a conclusion of your inquiry into it. The investigation of 
the causes and consequences of any phenomenon is not sound if it 
denies in the end the phenomenal data which pose the problem, 
and the existential data which are truly presupposed by, or given 
with, the phenomenal data. Ontology is then a collection of an 
indeterminately large number of commonplaces or truisms—e.g,, 
the world is such that this, that, or something else is found in it, 
which has these, those, or some other characteristics—truisms which 
have a certain use and point when they are counterposed to ab- 
surdities. There will always be a need for such truisms to the 
extent that philosophers—and others—keep on uttering absurdities. 

There is another class of ontological statements or rather an- 
other character that they may have in addition to stocking our 
arsenals of sanity. Why, we may ask, do philosophers select some 
features about the world for special attention rather than others 
out of the infinite range of fact? And I wish to suggest that they 
do so because of their belief that these features have especial rele- 
vance to the career of human life on earth. Truths about them 
constitute what may be called philosophical anthropology. Philo- 
sophical anthropology is what Dewey calls metaphysics in Experi- 
ence and Nature. Its subject-matter is not Being qua Being but 
those features of the world which constitute, to use Dewey’s words, 
‘*a ground map of the province of criticism.’’ 

It is relevance to the life and death of man and to the whole 
gamut of his experience which is the key to the set of traits Dewey 
or any other ontologist selects for analysis and description. When 
Morris Cohen charges that Dewey’s metaphysics is anthropocentric, 
echoing Santayana’s criticism that Dewey emphasizes the fore- 
ground of experience, Dewey replies to both that every metaphysics 
which is not a pretentious rival to or substitute for science or re- 
ligion is inescapably anthropocentric and has its own foreground. 
Metaphysics in this sense gives us the kind of knowledge which, 
to indulge a fancy, a Platonic soul would like to have, after it has 
drunk of the waters of Lethe, and before it descends, in answer to 
the questions: What kind of a world am I going to live in? What 
is the life of man like on earth? The answers to these questions 
may be vague but they are significant. And it is arguable that to 
the extent that good literature as a vehicle of communication has 
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a cognitive content what it says can be expressed as answers to such 
questions. In answering these questions we don’t seek scientific 
detail nor do we read the Encyclopedia Britannica. We are con- 
tent with descriptions of life and existence in the large in which 
the human predicament, or the life of man, is taken not as analogue 
of the nature of nature, as in the myths of existentialism, but as 
a reflection, and outgrowth, of certain traits of nature, in which 
the human spirit although not constitutive or pervasive in nature 
is just as much a part, just as much at home, just as natural, as any 
other aspect or expression of nature. 

The traits to which Dewey pays the greatest attention show that 
a standard of selection is at work. Individuality and constant re- 
lations; contingency and need; movement and arrest; the stable 
and precarious. These are not the categories of science but of the 
cosmic theatre of human destiny. Of all of them one can say what 
Dewey says of one of them: ‘‘ Barely to note and register that con- 
tingency is a trait of natural events has nothing to do with wisdom. 
To note, however, contingency in connection with a concrete situa- 
tion of life is that fear of the Lord which is at least the beginning of 
wisdom. The detection and definition of nature’s end is in itself 
barren. But the undergoing that actually goes on in the light of 
this discovery brings one close to supreme issues: life and death’’ 
(Experience and Nature, p. 413). 

This is not romantic existentialism but scientifically grounded 
Lebensphilosophie. No verbal bars or taboo will prevent people 
from discussing questions such as these. The only legitimate goal 
in this connection is to ask that the questions first make sense, and 
then to find out whether the answers make good sense. 


Smwney Hoox 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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The Continuum of Inductive Methods. Rupour Carnap. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press [1952]. v, 92 pp. $3.50. 


Carnap’s Logical Foundations of Probability (reviewed in Vol. 
48 of this JournaL, pp. 524-535) was Vol. I of a promised two- 
volume treatise Probability and Induction. The present mono- 
graph is essentially the first installment of Vol. II of Probability 
and Induction, though it is written so that it can be read inde- 
pendently of Vol. I. It continues the very high standards of 
originality and clarity set by Carnap in his first volume. 
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In Vol. I Carnap showed how to define, for certain languages 
L, various kinds of degree of confirmation functions c. In the 
Appendix he defined a particular function c* which he proposed 
as an adequate explicatum for probability, (inductive probability 
as opposed to frequency probability) and mentioned another par. 
ticular function ct, but for the most part his results in Vol, I 
were general and applied to large classes of c-functions. In Part 
I of the work under review he defines many specific c-functions, 
including c* and ct, and studies their interrelations. Each Specific 
c-function determines what he calls an inductive method of con. 
firmatton, that is, a method for determining for some (perhaps all) 
hypotheses h and evidence statements e of a language L a numeri- 
cal value for c(h,e). (In Part I Carnap also studies inductive 
methods of estimating the relative frequency of a property in a 
class on the basis of an evidence statement e.) He restricts his 
attention to languages adequate to describe a universe consisting 
of a finite number of individuals (things, events, or space-time 
positions) each exemplifying at most a finite number of monadic 
properties. 

Carnap’s main result in Part I is the arrangement of an in- 
finity of different possible inductive methods in a continuum, 
which is a result of very great importance for inductive logic. 
The organizing principle of the arrangement is the role played by 
empirical evidence in induction by simple enumeration. Con- 
sider any empirical property M expressible in L and let ey be the 
statement that out of s individuals examined sy had property M 
and let hy be the hypothesis that a given individual not among 
the s observed individuals has M. What, now, is the probability of 
hy relative to ey, i.e., what is the value of c(hy,ex) ? 

The situation with respect to all the methods of the continuum 
except the two extreme methods may be summarized as follows. 
For each such method the value of c(hy,ex) depends on two fac- 
tors: the relative frequency sy/s of observed instances and the 
relative width w/x of property M. (w/x varies from zero for a con- 
tradictory property through one-half for an atomic property to 
one for a logically necessary property.) In all these methods 
c(hu,ex) = w/«x when s = sy = 0 (i.e., before any observations have 
been taken) and tends toward sy/s as more and more observations 
are taken (i.e., as s increases). Exactly how fast c(hu,éx) tends 
toward sy/s depends on a parameter ’. For a given L, 


_ 8M 8 w » 
cla, ex) = (25) 42(4), 
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where A is any positive real number. If, for example, we let 
h=« we get the function c* since 


8u +w 


st+«- 


The two extreme methods of the continuum result from allow- 
ing one of the factors w/x and sy/s to dominate completely. If we 
let A go to infinity then in the limit c(hy,ey) = o/x no matter how 
many individuals have been observed, and we thus have an in- 
ductive method based on the function cf. If A=0 we get 
c(hu,eu) = Su/s, the so-called straight rule of induction by simple 
enumeration, involving a mere extrapolation of the observed fre- 
quency. As Carnap points out, this rule is inapplicable when 
$= 0, and it leads to odd results for small samples: e.g., the case 
of one confirming instance and no disconfirming instances gives 
a probability of one. 

Carnap calls sy/s an empirical factor (p. 24), since its value 
is determined by empirical observation. He calls w/x a logical 
factor (p. 24) since its value may be determined by logical analysis 
from the definition of ‘M’ and the specification of the language L. 
It is important to note however that by Carnap’s own requirement 
of completeness (Vol. I, pp. 74-75) no language L is to be used for 
purposes of inductive logic in connection with any universe U 
unless Z is sufficiently rich to express all qualitative attributes 
exhibited by the individuals of U. Now « is 2%, where z is the 
number of atomic (monadic) predicates in L, so before using an 
inductive method we must somehow decide how many atomic 
predicates are exemplifiable in our actual universe, and this would 
hardly seem to be a logical matter. 

This last consideration is part of a broader problem: How can 
one decide which of the infinity of inductive methods he should 
use? Carnap compares an inductive method to a tool and likens 
the decision to use a given method to the choice of a tool (pp. 
53-55). He then goes on, in Part II of The Continuum of Induc- 
twe Methods, to develop an ingenious method for measuring the 
success of a given inductive method relative to a specified state- 
description k. Very roughly this works as follows. Consider a 
particular property M. Then on the basis of an inductive method 
and a sample of size s we can form a probability estimate of the 
relative frequency of M in k. This estimate can in turn be com- 
pared with the actual observed frequency of M in k; the closer 
the estimate accords with the observed frequency the more success- 
ful the method is in this particular case. The comparison is then 
generalized to cover all properties of a certain class and all samples 


c*(hu, eu) = 
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of size s. The final result is that for a given state-description } 
there is a unique inductive method of the continuum which is the 
most successful method in k/ For example, if & has the maximum 
degree of order or uniformity (ie. is completely homogeneous, 
with all individuals alike) a method based on the straight rule jg 
the most successful, while if k has the minimum degree of order 
or uniformity a method based on cf is optimum. 

The problem of measuring the success of an inductive method 
relative to a specified state-description is a difficult one, and Carnap 
solves it neatly, but as he remarks it is purely logical in nature and 
does not include the problem as to how to determine which method 
is most successful in our actual world. He shows the bearing of 
the former problem on the latter in only one case, that of the 
straight rule. He proves that if we know that the universe is 
not completely homogeneous (i.e., that not all individuals in it are 
completely alike) we can pick an inductive method from his con. 
tinuum of which it is certain that it is more successful in the total 
universe than the method of the straight rule. 


ARTHUR W. Burks 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Evander Bradley McGilvary, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
at. the University of Wisconsin, died in Madison on September 11, 
1953. He was born July 19, 1864, in Bangkok, Siam, where his 
parents were Presbyterian missionaries. He served at the Uni: 
versity of Wisconsin, from 1905 until his retirement in 1934, a 
Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department. 

It is to be hoped that his Carus Lectures, Toward a Perspective 
Realism, which he had been revising and adding to since they were 
delivered in 1939, will soon be published. They are, as his col 
leagues at Wisconsin have said, ‘‘the ripest fruits of an original 
mind that never ceased its search for truth in eighty-nine years.” ; 





We are grieved to learn also of the death of J. C. C. McKinsey, 
Professor of Philosophy at Stanford University. He died m 
October 26, 1953. 





Establishment at Cornell University of an annual lectureship 
in philosophy has been announced by The Philosophical Review. 
Distinguished philosophers will be chosen: for the series, which wil 
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be inaugurated by C. D. Broad, Professor Emeritus of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Cambridge University. 

Professor Broad will speak at 8:15 p. m., Saturday, November 
21, on ‘‘Berkeley’s Denial of Material Substance.’’ The lecture 
is open to all those interested in philosophy. 

Papers read in the new series will be published in The Philo- 
sophical Review. 





We learn from Professor John D. Goheen of Stanford Univer- 
sity that a national ‘‘Society for the Study of American Phi- 
losophy”’ has been formed by Japanese scholars. The organization 
has its office at Waseda University in Tokyo, where Professor Seizi 
Uyeda is general secretary. American publications in philosophy, 
both journals and books, would greatly benefit members of the 


society and will be distributed among Japanese scholars from the 
central office at Waseda. 





We have received the following communication from the re- 
cently established International Institute of Political Philosophy : 

“During the last few years, political philosophy has had a 
noticeable renaissance, not only in the form of scholarly research, 
which has produced a number of excellent works, but also in the 
form of increased teaching in the universities. 

“This heightened interest seemed to Georges Davy and B. 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch to afford an opportune moment for the estab- 
lishment of an International Institute of Political Philosophy de- 
signed to bring together scholars who approach the problems of 
political philosophy from many different orientations—from po- 
litical philosophy in the strict sense, public and constitutional law, 
sociology, and history—and to give them the opportunity to ex- 
change views and profit from each other’s studies and so avoid 
lack of acquaintance and even misunderstanding. 

“Twenty-four founding members from a great variety of coun- 
tries, agreed in an atmosphere of cordial collaboration to establish 
the new Institute and to elect Dean Davy the first president, as 
an expression of their esteem for him and also, as he himself said, 
in recognition of the tradition of French political philosophy. 


“The officers of the Board of Directors of the Institute are as 
ollows : 


President: G. Davy, Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the 
University, Paris. 
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Vice-Presidents: P. Bastide, J. Maritain, B. Mirkine-Guetz. 
vitch, J. Sarrailh, A. Siegfried (France) ; A. Babel (Switzer. 
land); P. Calmon (Brazil) ; C. Friedrich (United States) ; 
S. de Madariaga (Spain); L. Sturzo (Italy); P. van Zee. 
land (Belgium). 


“The members of the Board are as follows: Raymond Aron, 
J.-J. Chevalier, Maxime Leroy, M. Prélot, J. Rueff (France) ; 4. 
Kelsen, R. McKeon (United States); F. Battaglia (Italy). The 
Secretary General is Raymond Polin (France) and the Deputy 
Secretary Generals are A. Blondeau and Z. Jedryka. 

“‘The Executive Committee is composed of G. Davy, President; 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Executive Vice-President; and R. Polin, 
Secretary General. 

‘‘These names are sufficient to suggest a diversity of programs 
of work unrestricted by either an official or a doctrinal orienta. 
tion. It is the purpose of the Institute to study, with the aid 
but beyond the limits of indispensable contributions of the other 
Social Sciences, the problems raised by political philosophy in 
their irreducible specificity in terms of criteria and requirements 
proper to philosophy. The Institute has taken for its first field 
of inquiry, the concept of power, and, more narrowly, the concept 
of sovereignty, as well as the doctrines constructed to treat these 
concepts. This inquiry will form the subject of the first meeting 
of the Assembly of the Institute and of the first volume of its 
Annals. The headquarters of the Institute will be at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

‘‘M. Vincent Auriol, President of the Republic of France, 
found time, from his concern with problems of practical politics, 
to receive the members of the new Institute. Speaking to them 
and giving their inquiries his approbation, he told them how in- 
portant and fruitful a réle, in his opinion as a participant as it 
were in their first labors, political philosophy could play in rela- 
tion to political action and how useful it seemed to him, especially 
in the period in which we are now living, to promote the study 
of political philosophy not only for the education of individuals 
but also for the great benefit of governments.’’ 





